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Hate Wave: Attacks on Homeless 



A protester holds an anti-hate sign at a rally in Denver. 

REUTERS/Gary Caskey. 


Violence is 
epidemic, and 
some don't 
even want to 
count 

By Margo Pierce 

Contributing Writer 

I f 27 people had been 
killed in the United 
States in one year for 
being African-American or 
for being Jewish or for being 
developmentally disabled, 
there would be a national up¬ 
roar. In 2008, 27 people were 
killed in the United States for 
being homeless, according to 
the National Coalition for the 
Homeless. 

Where is the uproar? 
Homeless people all over 
North America are being 
set on fire, beaten, stabbed, 
shot, strangled, brutalized by 
police, harassed and raped. 
Many of these crimes go un¬ 
reported, and the ones that 
do come to light might not 
necessarily be recorded as 
hate crimes. 

That means statistics for 
tracking the violence in order 
to find ways to address it are 
inadequate. Understanding 


this phenomenon begins with 
the source of the assaults and 
apathy surrounding them. 

“People are just being 
targeted because they are 
homeless. It's a safe crime, 
it’s almost like vandalizing a 
street sign,” says John Joyce, 
co-executive director of the 
Rhode Island Homeless Ad¬ 
vocacy Project (rihap.org/). 
“The victim doesn’t come and 
tell the police about it. They’re 
ashamed of where they’re at 
in their life right now. 

“I can’t understand why, 
but it’s accepted that it’s OK 
to assault homeless individu¬ 
als. It’s just bigotry at its best. 
People are being targeted be¬ 
cause they’re homeless. You’re 
carrying your life on your 
back, in your backpack; and 
people see that and for some 
odd reason people want to 
assault people who are more 
vulnerable.” 

During testimony before 
the Rhode Island Legislature 
on a bill to require tracking 
crimes against the homeless 
and police training on home¬ 
lessness, Joyce played the 
Bum Hunter video to show 
how attacking homeless peo¬ 
ple has become a form of en¬ 
tertainment. The bill passed 
the state house and senate 
and is expected to be signed 
into law. 


“The victims don’t re¬ 
ally want to come forward 
because the way the police 
departments think and the 
community thinks: ‘No one’s 
going to believe me anyway 
if I do get assaulted.’ If the 
homeless community here in 
Rhode Island knows that the 
police departments will listen 
to their complaints, they’ll 
come forward,” Joyce says. 

The complexities of social 
attitudes influence all facets 
of government in the execu¬ 
tion of their role as protector 
of the common good. This 
is reflected in an opening 
statement in Homelessness, 
Victimization and Crime: 
Knowledge and Actionable 
Recommendations , presented 
in 2008 by the Institute for the 
Prevention of Crime at the 
University of Ottawa. 

“In 1998 the mayors of 
some of the largest cities in 
Canada declared homeless¬ 
ness a national disaster,” the 
report says. “Since then, stud¬ 
ies conducted in a number 
of Canadian cities provide 
evidence that the number 
of homeless people on the 
streets is increasing and con¬ 
sequently that the demands 
on shelters and other ser¬ 
vices can be expected to rise. 
... Those without adequate 
shelter are more likely than 


the housed to be victims of 
violence and, for women, vic¬ 
tims of sexual assault.” 

What the report can’t pro¬ 
vide is uniform, consistent 
data on the number of crimes 
committed against homeless 
people across Canada. Nor 


can the U.S. government pro¬ 
vide that same data. Beyond 
victims’ reluctance to report, 
another problem is the ap¬ 
parent indifference of law 
enforcement to collecting 

See ATTACK P. 4 


Beggars Must Now Be Choosers 



Josh Spring addresses a press conference at the federal 
courthouse after the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the 
Homeless filed suit against the city of Cincinnati over new 
panhandling restrictions. At far left is attorney Jennifer 
Kinsley. Gregory Flannery. 


City rules: free shelter or free speech 


By Gregory Flannery 
Editor 

C incinnati City Coun¬ 
cil has found a way 
to cut the number 
of people staying in homeless 
shelters: Kick out the beg¬ 
gars. 

New rules require shelters 
that receive city funding to 
enforce “clear and consistent 
consequences” for clients 
“known to be panhandling.” 
Calling the rules a violation 
of homeless people’s First 
Amendment rights, the Great¬ 
er Cincinnati Coalition for the 
Homeless filed suit June 16 in 
federal court to block the city 
from enforcing the rules. 

The fight over the city’s lat¬ 
est attack on panhandling is 


part of a larger conflict that 
has been fought behind the 
scenes until now. The new 
rules not only prompted a 
constitutional challenge but 
also shed light on tensions 
between the two organiza¬ 
tions most responsible for 
addressing homelessness in 
Cincinnati: the Homeless Co¬ 
alition and the Cincinnati/ 
Hamilton County Continuum 
of Care for the Homeless. 

(Disclosure: Streetvibes is 
published by the Homeless 
Coalition.) 

‘Forced to censor" 

The city’s new rules are 
vague, which is part of the 
complaint filed by civil-rights 
attorney Jennifer Kinsley. The 


“clear and consistent conse¬ 
quences” are not yet defined. 
But the clear meaning is pan¬ 
handlers will be evicted from 
city-funded shelters, accord¬ 
ing to Josh Spring, executive 
director of the Homeless Co¬ 
alition. 

Because panhandling is 
protected by the U.S. Con¬ 
stitution’s guarantee of free 
speech, the rules must be 
struck down in court, Spring 
says. 

“This would kick people 
out from where they sleep at 
night for doing something 
that is constitutional,” he 
says. “We will not stand for 
this new war on the poor.” 

Kinsley wants a federal 

See BEGGARS P. 12 
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By The 
Numbers 

16 

The percentage of street 
papers around the world with 
national circulation 
(seepage 7). 


20 

The number of years the 
Greater Cincinnati Coalition 
for the Homeless oversaw 
minimum standards for 
emergency shelters 
(seepage 1). 


97,000 

The difference between the 
number of families eligible 
for subsidized housing and 
the number of subsidized 
housing units available in 
Hamilton County 
(seepage 11). 


1965 

The year photographer 
Gordon Baer began working 
for the Cincinnati Post 
(seepage 16). 


700 

The cost, in dollars, of a 30- 
day supply of medicine for a 
patient with bipolar disorder 
(seepage 3). 


27 

The death toll for homeless 
people killed by hate crimes 
in the United States in 2008 
(seepage 1). 


58 

The percentage of 
conservatives in Ohio 
who support the medical 
use of marijuana 
(seepage 13). 


6 

The average number of miles 
a soccer player runs in a 
World Cup match 
(seepage 10). 


8.5 

The number of hours per day 
Antonio Carlino sells a street 
paper in Germany 
(seepage 11). 


10 

The age at which Zach Anner 
ran away from home to meet 
Cindy Crawford 
(seepage 6). 


The Vibe 





By Gregory Flannery 
Editor 


Does the New Masthead Make Our Butt Look Fat? 

Streetvibes introduces some stylistic changes with this edition. Please note our new mast¬ 
head on page 1, our first-ever logo (next to the page numbers) and new poster on page 9. 
This month marks one year since we doubled our publication schedule, so we’re in a cel¬ 
ebratory mood. For its first 12 years Streetvibes was a monthly publication. Going bi-weekly 
was a double risk: Would readers buy more papers? Would writers, photographers and art¬ 
ists contribute more content? 

The answers are yes and yes. 

The full-year tally isn’t yet available, of course. The actual anniversary isn’t until luly 15. 
But we have averaged a monthly circulation of 6,544 for the first five months of 2010. By 
comparison, our circulation for the month of lanuary 2009 was 3,415 copies. In other words, 

we've nearly doubled our readership. 

Content seems to be the key. We often receive phone calls or e-mails from people who 
say they bought their first copies of Streetvibes as an act of charity or solidarity with our 
homeless vendors - but they bought their next copy because they wanted to see what was 
inside. 

We Don't Fix Cars 

A close relative expressed surprise when he heard I work for Streetvibes. He thought it 
was an automotive magazine, and he knows that I am to mechanical skills what BP is to 
environmental protection - that is, inept. 

Most people in Greater Cincinnati have never heard of Streetvibes but we hope that will 
change. Our new logo and poster are part of a marketing campaign designed by Linda White 
and Nick Donell, students at Antonelli College. They also designed a brochure, stationery 
and Web site, all of which we plan to use in the coming months to expand our little street 
paper’s reach - and, most important, our vendors’ opportunities for earning an income. 
Their fellow Antonelli student, Veronica Glass, has helped lay out each edition for the past 
few months. 

We even have a new multi-media presentation, courtesy of Eamon Queeney, a journal¬ 
ism student at UC. Queeney spent time with our vendors and staff and put together an 
amazing five-minute mini-documentary that captures the essence of Streetvibes. You can 
view it at http://www.eamonq.eom/data/slideshow/2/publish_to_web/index.html. 

Students are a big part of Streetvibes. We encourage young writers and new writers to 
contribute to the paper. In the past year we’ve published articles and photography by stu¬ 
dents at Northern Kentucky University, the University of Cincinnati, Xavier University, Mi¬ 
ami University and the College of Mount Saint loseph. We’ve occasionally shared the work 
of high-school students with our readers. Students get the opportunity to improve their 
skills while being published and at the same time helping homeless people. 

But we’ve also had the privilege of publishing the work of professionals - writers, pho¬ 
tographers and artists whose careers are long established but who contribute their work 
because they believe in our mission. They include Ion Hughes, chair of the journalism pro¬ 
gram at UC; Lew Moores, an acclaimed former reporter for the Cincinnati Post and Cincin¬ 
nati Enquirer, Margo Pierce, a 2009 Peter lennings Fellow; David Heitfield, former editor of 
the Aspen Daily News; Eli Braun, an advocate for prisoners at the Ohio lustice and Policy 
Center; Anne Skove, who formerly practiced law in the Commonwealth of Virginia; and oth¬ 
ers. 

Something Different About a Street Paper 

Streetvibes is an odd little paper. When I meet with school and community groups, I tell 
them that we’re unlike any other publication in Cincinnati. That’s true in several ways. In an 
age when mainstream newspapers are losing circulation and going out of business, Street¬ 
vibes has been gaining readers and increasing its print run. I believe this is happening be¬ 
cause of - not in spite of - our unusual business model. 

First, we don’t exist to make a profit. Instead, we exist in order to give homeless and 
other low-income people a way to earn a living. Streetvibes is primarily a self-employment 
scheme. Vendors buy the paper for 25 cents a copy and distribute it for a donation of $1 or 
more, keeping the profit they earn. In 2009 vendors sold more 43,000 copies, earning more 
than $30,000 - and that doesn’t include the tips that readers often give them. 

Second, Streetvibes is produced almost entirely by volunteers. The editor is the only paid 
staffer. The art director, the writers, the photographers, the artists and proofreaders all con¬ 
tribute their work. But grassroots journalism doesn’t mean dirt-cheap journalism. In luly 
2009 Streetvibes won the “Best Feature Story” Award from the North American Street News¬ 
paper Association, coming on the heels of a similar award from the International Network 
of Street Papers. 

We have many hurdles ahead. For now, our vendors are pretty much limited to down¬ 
town and Clifton, because Cincinnati’s limited public transportation makes it difficult for 
them to get to other neighborhoods. We constantly struggle to meet our bills, including 
postage for subscriptions. City ordinances make it illegal for our vendors to distribute the 
paper on Fountain Square - an outrage that we hope to challenge in the near future. Can 
you imagine? In this country that boasts about having freedom of the press, it's illegal to 
distribute Streetvibes on Fountain Square. 

Yes, we face obstacles, but we’re determined to take them on, inspired by the determina¬ 
tion of the homeless people who earn an income distributing Streetvibes and encouraged 
by the generous support of our readers. 

Thank you for a successful year. 
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Streetvibes is an activist 
newspaper, advocating 
justice and building 
community. Streetvibes 
reports on economic issues, 
civil rights, the environment, 
the peace movement, 
spirituality and the struggle 
against homelessness and 
poverty. Distributed by 
people who are or once were 
homeless, in exchange for 
a $1 donation, Streetvibes 
is published twice a month 
by the Greater Cincinnati 
Coalition for the Homeless. 

Address: 

117 East 12 th Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 
Phone: 513.421.7803x12 
Fax: 513.421.7813 
Email: streetvibes2@yahoo. 
com 

Website: www. 
cincihomeless.org 
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Time to Forget the Bootstraps 


More than "Suck it up" to 
deal with being bipolar 

By Margo Pierce 

Contributing Writer 


T ile barista greets some customers by 
name and wishes everyone a good 
day. Under the “Pick up” sign stands 
an older woman wearing a jacket, skirt and 
tennis shoes, staring into space. A man with 
three children sits at a table sipping coffee 
while the kids run around; he's the only cus¬ 
tomer in casual clothes in this coffee shop on 
the first floor of a many-storied office building 
in downtown Cleveland, Ohio. Two tables over 
sits a man in a traditional blue suit with a 
striped red tie. Which one has been diagnosed 
as bipolar? 

It could be any coffee shop in any town. 
The hiss of steaming milk, the slamming of a 
refrigerator door, the grinding of beans, “Mo¬ 
cha latte for Bob!” 

The man in the blue suit begins to talk. 

I was diagnosed with bipolar in about 2000 
and through the next two or three years had 
a rough time trying to figure things out. It’s 
really a disorder that causes mood swings. It 
used to be called ‘manic/depressive disorder/ 
in which manic—or mania—is the highs. The 
other side, depression, is traditional depres¬ 
sion where you feel hopeless, sad, paralyzed. 

_ You really can’t do 

anything, which re¬ 
ally hurts people in 
their everyday lives 
trying to live and try¬ 
ing to make things 
happen. 

It causes erratic 
behavior. It’s very 
debilitating on both 
sides. You cycle back 
and forth between 
the mania and the 
depression. It’s quite 
a big span some¬ 
times. 

Dan DiMarco 
looks away break- 

_ ing eye contact. Is he 

looking out the win¬ 
dow , maybe at the man with the children? At 
the request of the National Alliance on Men¬ 
tal Illness (NAMI,) the organization for which 
he's a volunteer board member, he is sharing 
his story. 

I used the term T was missing something’ 
with my doctors. Looking back, in high school 
I did everything well, felt good. Into college I 
started feeling not as productive. Then I got 
out of school, and in my first few jobs ... I 
wasn’t able to do as much as I had before and 
that frustrated me, and I wanted to figure out 
what was wrong. 

I couldn’t concentrate like I used to. I didn’t 
pick things up technically the way I used to. 
In the past I was always picking up things 
quickly. Socially I was still fine. In fact, that 
helped, allowed me to hold onto a lot of my 
jobs I had. 

Looking back at home, my wife noticed it, 
but not family and friends. I was always out¬ 
going and fun... .There was a lot of periods of 
inactivity at home where I wasn’t doing any¬ 
thing. Anytime I was home I was laying on 


It’s a biological disease. 
It can happen to anyone. 
When you think about 
the person sleeping 
under the bench and 
then you see the 
person ready for open- 
heart surgery, they’re 
probably just as sick, 
but nobody’s going to 
make fun of the guy with 
the heart problem. So I 
think the biggest thing 
is awareness, and that’s 
something I feel like I 
can help with. 


the couch. I couldn’t cut the grass, I couldn’t 
paint the walls, I couldn’t really do anything 
because of the depression. Anything I had to 
do felt like lifting my car over my head. 

Once I started this T’m missing something’ 
came probably three to five years of ‘Maybe 
I ought to go talk to someone. Maybe I have 
fear of failure. Maybe I have fear of success.’ 
What to do, who to go see—I had no idea, so 
that went back and forth. 

Then I went to church with my family. My 
1-year-old and I were walking around in the 
back of the church and I saw a flyer from a 
nun who’s a psychologist and I took that and 
I went to see her. She thought it was depres¬ 
sion, which part of it definitely was, so she 
recommended me to a psychiatrist to get the 
full analysis. 

Joni Mitchell chimes in with “ California .” 
Oh it gets so lonely I When you're walking/And 
the streets are full of strangers /All the news of 
home you read/More about the war / And the 
bloody changes / Oh will you take me as l am? 
/Willyou take me as l am?/Willyou? 

When I heard ‘bi-polar,’ it scared the hell 
out of me because it just sounded scary. Then, 
when I started on this medication stuff, it fi¬ 
nally hit me that I’ve got to take this forever. At 
the time, late twenties, to think that I’ve got to 
have a pillbox out on the counter like grand¬ 
ma does for the rest of my life is scary. The 
medication management took a long time 
and it was exhausting. You can’t take a blood 
test, say, ‘OK take four of these and call me in 
the morning.’ It’s a total guessing game. 

We experimented with 15 different options 
over the course of the next two or three years. 

I was full-speed ahead so it was just like, ‘Let’s 
figure it out and do what we have to do.’ When 
I’d go pick up my 30-day supply and it’s $700, 
I’d just shake my head and start getting con¬ 
cerned, and then a week or two weeks later it 
changed anyway. 

I can appreciate it’s got be extremely diffi¬ 
cult for people who are in bad situations. With 
the bi-polar we settled on two drugs that kind 
of made things OK. It was at that time I felt 
really good, started a new job, which helped, 
and then that’s when I joined NAMI. I thought, 
‘I feel good, I’m going to try and help.’ 

So the two medications boxed things in. 
Then the doctor portrayed it as some of the 
depression wasn’t being treated and so we 
tried an additional drug to complement the 
two I was taking, and that didn’t work. 

He twists his wedding ring—a gold band — 
on his finger. Then he takes it off fiddles with 
it and puts it back on, eyes down the entire 
time, before taking it off to roll it between his 
fingers again. 

If the doctors are guessing, essentially, 
educated guessing, figuring out how to fix 
things, then it’s nearly impossible—and I’ve 
tried with my wife and several other people— 
for people to understand what’s going on in 
my head. 

With this recent bout of depression that’s 
still kind of hanging around, I tell my wife 
that I’m sitting at my desk and I can’t make my 
phone calls. That’s what I have to do. I have a 
lot of calls—I can’t make my phone calls. She 
says, ‘What do you mean?’ I’m just sitting here 
and my hands are on my desk and it feels like 
they’re chained to the desk and I just can’t 
make the calls. Loving and right next to me 
and supporting me the whole way—and she 
says, ‘Well just suck it up, pick up the phone. 
Why can’t you just pick up the phone?’ 



Dan DiMarco. Denver Voice. 


I can appreciate it’s got 
be extremely difficult for 
people who are in bad 
situations. With the bi-polar 
we settled on two drugs 
that kind of made things 
OK. It was at that time I felt 
really good, started a new 
job, which helped, and then 
that’s when I joined NAMI. 

I thought, 1 feel good, I’m 
going to try and help.’ 


Your brain does a lot of amazing things. It’s 
very powerful, so if turns around on you and 
tells you not to do something, ya ain’t gonna 
do it. 

In the momentary quiet another female 
singer croons in the background ..."Only you 
guy trying to believe that you changed..." 

I was in a fundraising walk (for NAMI). 
...I basically sent the e-mail to 400 people 
throughout my network, basically saying, 

‘This is me, this is _ 

what happened. I 
didn’t choose this, 
it’s who I am, so 
please donate.’ I in¬ 
cluded in that the 
family members I 
hadn’t told. That 
was the way to let 
them know. ... You 
would think people 
would push away 
after something like 
this, but I was amaz¬ 
ingly surprised at _ 

the level of support 

from friends and family with the walk... 

You see people who are super-successful. 
They lose their job, they get divorced, they 
lose another job, they become an alcoholic— 

I see, I’ve been flirting with all of that. You see 
people like that and think, ‘What a loser, he 
can’t get his life together.’ Well, he may think 
the same thing. Some people are too proud 
to throw their hands up in the air and say, ‘I 
need help. I don’t know what’s going on.’ I 
think that keeps a lot of people away. 

I’m 100 percent sure that if my dad felt the 
same way when he was 29, I don’t think he 
would have said anything. So, I think as gen¬ 
erations move on there’s more advertising 
about it, more awareness. So I think you’ll get 
more and more people entering the system, 
if you will, and acknowledging that they have 
something. 

It’s a biological disease. It can happen to 
anyone. When you think about the person 
sleeping under the bench and then you see the 
person ready for open-heart surgery, they’re 
probably just as sick, but nobody’s going to 
make fun of the guy with the heart problem. 
So I think the biggest thing is awareness, and 
that’s something I feel like I can help with. 

People will say, ‘What can I do?’ and first of 
all, don’t yell at me when I can’t call someone. 
And secondly, the old good listener trick— 
that’s real helpful. 
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Hate Wave: 

CONTINUED FROM RAGE 1 

the information. The 2007 Hate Crimes Statistics, 
the most recent annual report compiled by the FBI 
Uniform Crime Reporting Program, illustrates this 
point. 

More than 13,000 law-enforcement agencies pro¬ 
vided data about bias-motivated crime, with 2,025 
agencies (15.3 percent) reporting 7,624 incidents. 

“The remaining 84.7 percent of the participating 
agencies reported that no hate crimes occurred in 
their jurisdictions,” the report says. 

Some states, such as Mississippi - with a deep- 
rooted past in racial violence - reported zero inci¬ 
dents of hate crimes in the entire state. Delving into 
what makes a hate crime could begin to explain why 
jurisdictions don’t want to report these crimes. 

Attacked for who they are 

A hate crime is an illegal act motivated by ha¬ 
tred toward individuals or property because of an 
identification as or affiliation with a particular race, 
color, national origin, ethnicity, religious tradition, 
sexual orientation or physical or mental disability. 
(Canadian law also includes language as a preju¬ 
dicial motivation). Crimes can be against people, 
including harassment, terroristic threats or assault; 
or against property, such as trespass, arson or van¬ 
dalism to the building, the grounds surrounding a 
structure or personal property inside. 

The definition of a crime, or illegal activity, mo¬ 
tivated by hate seems obvious. But the laws and 
prosecution of such crimes is the subject of much 
debate among political leaders, victims’ advocates 
and activists. The end result - the legal definitions 

- can be charges carrying stiff or light penalties, de¬ 
pending on where the crimes are committed and 
the discretion of prosecutors and judges. 

The Criminal Code of Canada: Hate Provisions 
(http://www.media-awareness.ca/english/re- 
sources/legislation/canadian_law/federal/crimi- 
nal_code/criminal_code_hate.cfm) requires spe¬ 
cific proof of the criminal act and the intention 
to commit the crime. In the United States, racially 
motivated hate crimes were defined as early as 1964 
in the Civil Rights Act but it wasn’t until 2009 that 
disabilities and sexual orientation were added to 
this legislation, when President Obama signed the 
Matthew Shepard and James Byrd Jr. Hate Crimes 
Prevention Act. 

The thing that differentiates a hate crime from 
others is that it is “based on a characteristic or con¬ 
dition of the victim” by a perpetrator who “seeks to 
not only commit the crime against the particular 
victims but to send a message about that victim to 
the larger community,” according to Sherrilyn Ifill, 
professor of law at the University of Maryland and 
a faculty member of the Peter Jennings Project for 
Journalists and the Constitution. Those defining el¬ 
ements are determined by history, she says. 

“We cannot ignore the reality that hate-crime 
legislation and our view about the particular con¬ 
demnation that we have for hate crimes comes 
out of our very particular history. We didn’t just sit 
down one day and decide if there should be legisla¬ 
tion that covers certain kinds of crimes against cer¬ 
tain kinds of victims,” she says. “The genesis of the 
crimes comes out of a history of violence against 
particular members of our community, particularly 
racially based hate crimes. It comes out of a very 
particular time in the history of U.S. violence, in 
particular, against African Americans, whether it is 
individualized violence, whether it is mob violence 
in the form of lynching, whether it is Klan violence 

- that’s the history it comes out of. So that’s the gen¬ 
esis of it. 

“It doesn’t mean that our civil rights laws don’t 
also cover gender discrimination in the work place, 
for example. We come to expand those laws out 
of that history, to add other aspects, to add other 
pieces of it that strike us in the same way, that go to 
the core of who, at least, we aspire to be as a society 
and as a country.” 

How we protect, or fail to protect, vulnerable 
populations in our communities is a demarcation 
of our progress in achieving that image. 


-JV — 
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Attacks on Homeless 


“This is really, in many ways for me, a very criti¬ 
cal issue of democracy and freedom - that is, your 
ability to walk on the street and not be physically 
attacked for who you are,” Ifill says. “When we want 
to talk about freedom and we want to talk about 
democracy, we tend to think about voting. I think 
many people take for granted the assumption that 
you can walk on the street unmolested so long as 
you’re not committing a crime. There can be no 
other more corrosive activity to a society that pur¬ 
ports to be free and democratic than allowing citi¬ 
zens to be attacked on the street for who they are.” 

A push to include homelessness as a classifica¬ 
tion in U.S. hate-crime legislation is getting a nod 
from states passing their own hate-crimes legisla¬ 
tion. Ranging from mandating reporting and police 
training (Rhode Island) to tougher sentencing for 
individuals convicted of hate crime (Washington 
state), these laws are codifying state concern about 
homeless people. 

The combination of the recent rise in homeless¬ 
ness as a result of the economic downturn and a 
rise in the reported cases of violent deaths of home¬ 
less people has resulted in greater awareness about 
the risks to people living outdoors, also known as 
“rough sleepers.” 

“The risk of victimization is higher among home¬ 
less persons who live on the street as opposed to in 
shelters ... 78 percent of rough sleepers had been 
victims of crime during their most recent period of 
sleeping on the street; however, only 21 percent of 
these incidents were reported to police,” says the 
report by the University of Ottawa. 

Over the past decade there has been a dramatic 
increase in the number of violent acts committed 
against people experiencing homelessness, but 
coming up with hard data is difficult when there 
is no standard for reporting such crime and when 
there is no mandatory reporting, according to the 
National Coalition for the Homeless. The coalition 
compiles its own statistics based on FBI crime data, 
verifying police and media reports and information 
provided by advocates and support groups. Even 
though the data is incomplete, it reveals an upward 
trend that many say justifies the need for more data 
collection. Canadian law enforcement does not of¬ 
ficially compile data on hate crimes against the 
homeless, either. 

National newspapers such as the New York Times 
and USA Today and wire services such as the Asso¬ 
ciated Press have recently reported on hate crimes 
against the homeless in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

'Just a bum’ 

John Johnson needed 18 stitches in his head and 
his girlfriend was in fear for her life after an April 
10 attack at a camp in Cincinnati where they lived. 
Johnson, 52, says he was sleeping under a highway 
overpass at about 3 a.m. when four men attacked 
him. 

“I was awakened by four young men telling me 
to exit the property,” he says. “As I was complying 
with them, they started beating me with pipes and 
bats upside the head and up and down the left side 
of my body.” 

Three of the four attackers have been captured. 
Charged with felonious assault are Michael Hes- 
son, 24; U.S. Army Private Riley Feller, 24, stationed 
at Fort Knox, Ky.; and Spec. Travis Condor, 25, sta¬ 
tioned at Fort Bragg, N.C. A fourth suspect, also sta¬ 
tioned at Fort Bragg, has not yet been caught. 

Johnson was attacked a few weeks after the city of 
Cincinnati trimmed trees obscuring a small home¬ 
less camp near Interstate 75. As a result, the hand¬ 
ful of people living there were exposed to almost 
constant public view during daylight hours. 

What wasn’t well known was that people at the 
camp didn’t sleep in the shack that was visible to 
traffic; they slept under a nearby highway over¬ 
pass. 

The attackers allegedly beat Johnson and chased 
him up a hill, calling him a “bum” and saying, “We 
don’t want you here” and “Get a job.” The assail¬ 
ants threatened a woman staying with Johnson but 
didn’t harm her. 

“This was not some guys out half-drunk, having 


a good time at my expense,” Johnson says. “These 
guys were cold and calculated. It was planned.” 

The fact that the four attackers knew where to 
find Johnson indicates that the assault was pre¬ 
meditated, according to Josh Spring, executive di¬ 
rector of the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the 
Homeless (GCCH). 

This was the fourth violent attack on a homeless 
person in Cincinnati in less than a year that GCCH 
knew of, Spring says. 

• In summer 2009 two real-estate agents who were 
drunk assaulted a homeless man downtown. One 
knocked the homeless man’s insulin bottle out of 
his hand. When police arrived, one of the real- 
estate agents said, “He’s just a bum.” Both men 
were convicted of misdemeanors. 

• In December 2009 a homeless man reported that 
a group of youths sprayed his coat with charcoal 
lighter fluid and threw a match, setting him on 
fire. 

• In January 2010 a new Streetvibes vendor was 
beaten to the point that he had to be placed in a 
medically induced coma. 

“In Cincinnati, hate crimes against homeless 
people definitely seem to be on the rise,” Spring 
says. “The National Coalition for the Homeless has 



2003 

2008 

10 year 
total 

Deaths 

9 

27 

244 

Non-Lethal 

61 

79 

636 

Total 

70 

106 

880 


Total Number of cities where crimes occurred over 
10 years: 263 

Age range of the accused/convicted: 10 to 75 
years 

Age range of the victims: 4 months to 74 years 
Gender of victims: Male: 547 Female: 80 
(Data provided by the National Coalition for the 
Homeless) 


been tracking hate crimes ... because they saw a 
turning point where they were occurring more and 
people were being targeted as a popular thing to 
do.” 

Hate, Violence , and Death on Main Street USA: A 
Report on Hate Crimes and Violence Against People 
Experiencing Homelessness 2008 is the most recent 
report by the National Coalition for the Home¬ 
less, which describes “an overwhelming trend” in 
crimes against the homeless perpetrated by young 
men and boys. 

Over the past 10 years the majority of attacks 
against the homeless have been committed by 
teenage boys and youth as young as 10 years old. In 
2008,43 percent of attacks against homeless people 
were committed by teens aged J3-J9, and 73 per¬ 
cent of the accused/convicted attackers were ages 
25 and younger, the report says. 

“Some of the accused/ convicted have been quot¬ 
ed as saying, Tt was just a vagrant,’ Tt was fun,” or 
they did it because they ‘could,’ ” the report says. 

'We really have a problem’ 

Neil Donovan, executive director of NCH, says 
“many smart people” have studied the issue of 
homelessness in the United States and have told 
him that it’s not possible to end homelessness to 
the point where we don’t have to worry about it 
anymore. The necessary public will and resources 
are lacking. However, he says that’s no excuse for 
ignoring a very real danger in our communities. 

“It really is a matter of life and death,” Donovan 
says. “There are examples of individuals, solely be¬ 
cause of their status as un-housed, (who) are at risk 
of loss of life. When that happens, that rises to a 
special level of attention, and it’s really our respon¬ 
sibility to protect the health and well being of our 
un-housed brothers and sisters.” 

This is one of the reasons NCH is working with 
the Southern Poverty Law Center to lobby for na¬ 
tional legislation to amend the Hate Crimes Pre- 

See ATTACK P. 5 
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vention Act to include homelessness as a classifi¬ 
cation reported by law enforcement. A strong and 
vocal supporter of this effort is Brian Levin, director 
of the Center for the Study of Hate and Extremism 
at California State University and a former staffer at 
the Southern Poverty Law Center. 

“As a criminologist, there are certain types of 
data that we rely upon, and homicide data is one of 
them; and what we’re seeing is that more homeless 
people (are) murdered in apparent hate crimes than 
all of the other traditional hate-crime victims com¬ 
bined in any given year. And what I mean is race, 
religion, sexual orientation, disability, etc.,” Levin 
says. “If that’s the case, then we 
really have a problem where the 
law should protect them. And we 
should have a federal law reflect 
it, because in many areas the 
homeless are not treated as vic¬ 
tims - they’re treated as crimi¬ 
nals themselves. 

“The fact of the matter is, is 
that we have clear and very dis¬ 
turbing issue of violence against 
the homeless that is done by 
folks who are responding to prejudice.” 

The criminalization of homelessness (See “Being 
Homelessness is Against the Law,” edition of March 
1) makes activity such as sleeping in a public place 
or even sitting too long in one location a crime, 
punishing people without a permanent address 
with fines and jail time. 

“There is a tendency to focus on crimes com¬ 
mitted by homeless people without also examining 
their heightened vulnerability to victimization - 
rates that are higher than for the housed,” the Uni¬ 
versity of Ottawa report says. 

The perverse reality of homelessness is that be¬ 
ing victimized by hate crimes makes further victim¬ 
ization likely. Noting that homelessness “disrupts 
important social bonds and impairs personal net¬ 
working” for successful interpersonal interaction 
and efforts to leave the streets, the report explains 
that this means many people are trapped in that 
environment. 

“Victimization on the street is psychologically 
distressing and can lead to depression and low 
self-esteem, which in turn contributes to apathy 
and feelings of futility, making it more difficult to 
escape further abuse,” the report says. 

Resistance to adding the homeless to hate-crimes 

Hate, Violence, and Death on Main Street 

Feb. 14, 2008; Frederick, Maryland: William Sigler, 
49, was found guilty of a fatal attack on Samuel 
Webster Hood Jr., 57, a homeless man living in 
Frederick. Police were called to respond to an un¬ 
conscious Hood with his skull cracked open from 
the attack. Authorities report evidence of stran¬ 
gulation and severe trauma to the head and neck 
from repeated assault 

March 23, 2008; Bartlett, Tenn.: Two homeless men 
were the victims of an attack on Easter Sunday. 
Brenner Holloman, one of the victims, was unhurt 
but witnessed everything. The attackers, adult 
males ages 19-22, used Molotov cocktails, a home¬ 
made concoction that consists of a bottle filled 
with gasoline and set on fire. 

June 26, 2008; Kansas City, Mo.: Rolando Aaron 
and Paul W. Simmons, both 19, were charged with 
first-degree robbery for attacking a 54-year-old 
homeless man with a brick and robbing him. The 
victim, a Vietnam War veteran, told authorities 
that he woke up Thursday morning and found 

someone searching through his pockets.The 

victim stood and tried to fight them off. The sus¬ 
pects hit him in the head and back with a brick. 

From Hate, Violence, and Death on Main Street 
USA: A Report on Hate Crimes and Violence Against 
People Experiencing Homelessness, a 2008 report by 
the National Coalition for the Homeless. 


legislation is coming from some unlikely places. 
Brian Davis, executive director of the Northeast 
Ohio Coalition for the Homeless, says the Anti-Def¬ 
amation League (ADL) opposed adding homeless¬ 
ness to the hate-crimes law in Texas, arguing that it 
would water down the law. 

“In Texas, the legislation came before the Gener¬ 
al Assembly, and the Anti-Defamation League op¬ 
posed it. That’s the only time I know of that they’ve 
publicly come out in opposition to a hate-crimes 
bill, and the bill died,” Davis says. “They don’t want 
to cheapen existing hate-crimes statutes or open 
the door to frivolous claims.” 

Davis says the ADL argued that homeless people 
can “de-select” themselves from being homeless - 
that is, opt not to be homeless. 

“Their concern is that home¬ 
less people can de-select them¬ 
selves from that group by get¬ 
ting housing,” he says. “Of all the 
groups that have current pro¬ 
tected status that it would seem 
would not speak up would be the 
group that you could de-select 
yourself from - namely, religion. 

“The other concern is that, as 
we all know from working with 
the homeless, it’s not so easy to de-select yourself 
from being homeless. In many cities, there are seri¬ 
ous barriers to getting housing.” 

This notion that homelessness is a mutable con¬ 
dition is a “red herring,” according to Levin. 

“In discrimination jurisprudence, which is the 
antecedent to hate-crimes legislation, mutability 
was never a prerequisite,” he says. “Certainly race is 
the genesis of these kinds of protections. It’s never 
been regarded, nor does the 14th Amendment ... 
say the mutability was not the be-all requirement. 
It’s really a red herring. 

“I think what we need to look at is, Ts there a 
problem, a manifestation of prejudice and discrim¬ 
ination due to certain socially identifiable charac¬ 
teristics?’ If that’s the case, then we should address 
it.” 

The 14th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution in¬ 
cludes the language that “all persons” are included 
in the clause, “No state shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immuni¬ 
ties of citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
state deprive any person of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law; nor deny any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

In 2009 a group of six juveniles attacked a 30-year- 
old homeless man sleeping next to railroad tracks 
in Lynn, Mass. The boys, ages 11 to 14, threw bricks, 
stones, bottles and sticks, inflicting life-threatening 
injuries. Police charged the juveniles with armed 
assault with intent to murder, aggravated assault 
and battery with a deadly weapon, assault with in¬ 
tent to maim with a dangerous weapon and a civil- 
rights violation. 

Robyn Frost, executive director of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Coalition for the Homeless, compared the 
vulnerability of homeless people to that of groups 
protected by hate-crimes legislation, such as Afri¬ 
can Americans and homosexuals. “At a time when 
increased numbers of individuals and families 
without housing is at an all time high... I think that 
it has escalated this issue right to the top, right next 
to any one of those particular populations that are 
now designated.” 

The brutality of the attack in Lynn could be kind 
of tipping point, leading Massachusetts to recon¬ 
sider adding homeless people to groups protected 
by hate-crimes laws - a move they had earlier re¬ 
jected. 

“The biggest tipping point right now is you’ve 
got such high populations in Massachusetts who 
are extremely vulnerable because they don’t have 
housing, and I think this issue right now is affect¬ 
ing far greater numbers of people,” Frost says. “So 
I think the combinations of issues sadly like oc¬ 
curred in Lynn and the combinations of numbers 
are actually skyrocketing could be a good tipping 
point to re-file it.” 


“Victimization on the street is 
psychologically distressing 
and can lead to depression 
and low self-esteem, which 
in turn contributes to apathy 
and feelings of futility, 
making it more difficult to 
escape further abuse.” 
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Homeless 

‘Shallow motives’ 

That protection can be provided through legisla¬ 
tion and education, according to Levin. 

“The same types of offenders are committing the 
same hate crimes against the homeless that we’ve 
seen with other victim groups, yet it appears, from 
the limited data that we have, that the homeless are 
among the most violently victimized of any victim 
group out there,” he says. “Therefore, we need not 
only education, but educational initiatives to pro¬ 
tect the homeless ... training for social services 
and law enforcement as well as for young people 
in schools. 

“The more we can educate young people at criti¬ 
cal times in their lives about what prejudice is and 
that they might actually experience it, the more 
they’re able to address their feelings when they feel 
certain prejudices. Moreover, the more that we can 
say that this is not socially acceptable and institu¬ 
tionalize that, as well as institutionalizing the mes¬ 
sage that there might very well be punishment as 
well, I think serves a later good. The word’s already 
out there that the homeless are potential victims.” 

Levin says laws can serve as a deterrent because 
the effectiveness of a deterrent depends on the cir¬ 
cumstances of the crime and the offender. 

“Since most hate crimes - the attacks against the 
homeless - are done mostly by people with shallow 
motives, the prospective of punishment actually 
very well can be a deterrent. ... If someone’s out for 
a thrill and ... if there’s a message that’s out there 
that says, ‘Guess what? You’ll be prosecuted,’ that 
will deter some of the offenders. It won’t deter all of 
them, but people with shallow motives for commit¬ 
ting crimes and little benefit are among the most 
deterrable.” 

The Homelessness, Victimization and Crime re¬ 
port from the University of Ottawa concludes with 
a number of “actionable recommendations.” These 
suggestions fall in line with what many homeless 
advocacy groups across the continent have been 
recommending: 

• Housing and supports, which include “pro¬ 
viding advocacy and advice for homeless people; 
invest more resources at all orders of government 
into strategic tools to measure and reduce home¬ 
lessness in Canada.” 

• “Invest in programs to help at-risk youth to 
stay in school and acquire life skills; improve men¬ 
tal-health services for those with persistent mental 
illness; and educate the public about homeless¬ 
ness.” 

• “Provide training for police and other en¬ 
forcement personnel on best practices for inter¬ 
vention with homeless people; implement com¬ 
prehensive drug strategies ... and repeal legislation 
that excludes youth with behavior problems from 
mainstream education.” 

“This synthesis of the research literature and the 
recommendations are aimed at policy makers in all 
orders of government to assist in reducing home¬ 
lessness, victimization, criminal offending and 
public disorder,” the report concludes. 

Donovan of the NCH takes a similar position. 

“Homelessness shouldn’t be over-thought, over¬ 
analyzed and over-solved,” he says. “The reason 
that we have homelessness is because of a lack of 
accessible and affordable housing, jobs with a uni¬ 
versal living wage and health care for all. The solu¬ 
tion is the reverse of that. 

“Any further explanation, any further complicat¬ 
ing factors, really are distractions and frankly avoid¬ 
ance of the problem. What we really need to do is ... 
respect people by staying focused on the issue.” 

Helping people get off the streets makes for few¬ 
er targets, but it won’t address the essential issue, 
according to Ifill. 

“I think people want to believe that hate crimes 
are a thing of the past, and understandably so,” she 
says. “But the reality is that they’re not, and that 
only by our attention and only by very vigorous 
law enforcement response - prosecution by pros¬ 
ecutors of hate crimes, reporting not only by law 
enforcement official but by citizens who see and 
know when hate crimes occur - are we going to be 
able to get our hands around this.” 
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A Message to Social Workers 


Social work is not enough 

I n this country, we have a major problem of 
poverty complicated by addiction, which is 
complicated by poverty It’s a major, mutually 
reinforcing entanglement. 

And it’s not going away There 
is nothing in the current di¬ 
rection of addiction policy or 
economics that says anything 
will change without major 
intervention. And there is 
no political will in any direc¬ 
tion for major intervention. When Jesus said, “The 
poor ye have always with you,” he could have been 
thinking of American social policy. 

The sad and infuriating part of it is that, as educa¬ 
tors, counselors and social workers, we do many of 
the right things - and they do help. But we’re forced 
to do them too late and too small. 

For example, it’s easy to see that investing heav¬ 
ily in schools, including academic, enrichment and 
prevention programs, keeps kids out of trouble. We 
know what works; research shows what works. But 
we don’t invest heavily in schools, and so we have 
to invest later in prisons and treatment facilities, all 
of which are also overloaded and underfunded. 

To take another example, I work in a program, 
founded on best practices, which shows every sign 
of success for those individuals we help. The con¬ 
cept is called Housing First and operates on the no¬ 
tion that, if you provide housing for chronic home¬ 
less alcoholics, they have a better chance of getting 
sober than if you try to get them sober, then try to 
find housing. The people at the top who plan such 
things are happy to point to our project as some¬ 
thing positive to get homeless alcoholics off the 


streets and into permanent housing. 

And it is a positive thing; it’s wonderful for those 
whom we successfully get into housing. 

But when I think of the entire spectrum of home¬ 
lessness among the addicted population, I feel the 
effect of what we do is like 
spitting in a galvanized buck¬ 
et on a hot day. There’s still 
a lot of room in that bucket; 
and after that bubble of spit 
dries, we’ll barely be able to 
know it was there. 

What we do is wonderful 
and life-changing for the individuals we work with, 
but it’s a drop in the bucket compared to the need. 

A thousand programs operating on best practic¬ 
es across the country can’t change the fact that the 
jobs and the homes are not there. 

Good, evidence-based practice is essential, and if 
we are educators, social workers, or counselors, we 
are ethically bound to operate on good, evidence- 
based practices. 

But it’s not enough. 

We have to be political. 

I used to tell helping professionals that, if all they 
did was good teaching or good counseling or good 
case management, then they were parasites. I didn’t 
mean it as harsh as it came out and everybody got 
defensive and I never got my point across and it 
was all ugly and I’ve stopped using that analogy. 

But will you let me try one more time? I promise 
not to abuse you. 

What I meant to say through that analogy was 
that, if all we do as change agents is what is sanc¬ 


tioned by our jobs, then we are in danger of using 
the poor for our own gain. The poor need us in the 
long run less than we need them. For if there were 
no more poverty, many of us would need to get real 
jobs. 

Or, as William Blake puts it, 

Pity would be no more 

If we did not make somebody poor. 

And mercy no more would be 
If all were as happy as we. 

If our livelihoods depend upon continuation 
of a social problem that could be solved, then we 
should, in all responsibility, work to solve it. Once 
it’s solved - and I do believe poverty could be solved 
if we had the will - we can turn our skills to other 
needs. 

I believe it’s important to do a good job on the 
job with the resources we have. And I know it takes 
a great deal of energy and commitment just to 
get through the workday. But good social work or 
counseling practice alone will not solve the prob¬ 
lem. We don’t reach enough people, we don’t reach 
them soon enough and we don’t reach them often 
enough. 

I don’t have a lot of faith that, in a world of Glenn 
Becks and Rush Limbaughs (not to mention the 
spinelessness of their opponents) we can get much 
traction on a remaking of society in the way we 
need. Not even the liberals, who are supposed to 
care about such things as economic justice and so¬ 
cial progress, seem to care about the addict in pov¬ 
erty. 

But we have to speak up. They’ll threaten our 
funding; they’ll call us poverty pimps; they’ll say 
we’ve crossed boundaries, but we will have spoken 
the truth, our truth. 

Social work is not enough. 



Michael Henson is author of Ransack, A Small Room with Trouble on My Mind, The Tao of Longing and Crow Call. 


The Sexiest Palsy 

A young filmmaker/comedian finds support 


By Ariana Shahandeh 

Contributing Writer 

Z ach Anner, a 26-year-old Texan, entered a 
contest to win a show on Oprah Winfrey’s 
new television channel. Anner opened 
his audition tape expressing his earnest desire to 
enter the contest, but said he “didn’t know where 
I’d fit. I have something called cerebral palsy, the 
sexiest of the palsies, and that sort of limits where 
my strengths are.” After a skit exploring hilariously 
failed attempts at cooking, fashion and yoga - “This 
isn’t yoga. I’m just putting on pants.” - Anner pro¬ 
posed the idea of a travel show for “people who 
never thought they could travel.” 

He described how most travel shows are a bit out 
of touch with how most people travel. His show 
would not be about how to plan the perfect vaca¬ 
tion, but rather how to still have a good time even 
when things go wrong. Anner spoke with Street- 
vibes about his idea. 

What initially sparked the idea of a travel show 
for u every man”? 

I think it was going on trips with my dad. My dad 
took me to Europe twice. Just that experience, hav¬ 
ing to break down my electric wheelchair and get it 
on trains and hide money from (pickpockets) in my 
wheelchair and just having a good time no matter 
what happened. I used to go on trips with my mom, 
and we would go to just a random city and go to a 
hotel and play bingo, just making the best of what¬ 
ever the situation was. 

So what do your parents think of all this? 

They’re very disappointed in me (laughing). No, 
they’re really, really proud, and we’re all just trying 
to figure out how to deal with it. It still kind of feels 
like a dream. 

Do you want friends from TheWingmen project (a 
comedic mockumentary about a group of romanti¬ 


cally challenged young men who try to set up a dat¬ 
ing service, produced by award-winning filmmaker 
Marshall Rimmer) to be involved in the production 
of the travel show? 

Yes, absolutely. They are the guys that I really 
want to do (the show) with. They’re really, really 
helpful to me, and they’re good at filming. I can’t 
imagine doing it without them. They don’t care 
about the disability at all. And so nothing is sacred; 
they have no problem just driving off in my chair. 
It’s a non-issue. 

What was a moment you remember from your 
youth that you feel really stuck out to you and you 
think contributed most to who you are right now? 

There were a couple moments. I went to London 
with my dad and my brother for the first time, and 
things just weren’t going well in London; and one 
night my dad just said, “OK, well, why don’t we just 
go to Paris, instead?” So we got on a train and we 
went to Paris that day, and we just had the great¬ 
est time there. There’s an excitement you feel when 
you’re being spontaneous and you’re being open to 
an experience. 

And then when I was really young, about 10 years 
old, I ran away with my friends from third grade to 
meet Cindy Crawford. We ran away to New York 
City - well, we got about six blocks. But my brother 
packed us peanut butter and jelly sandwiches, and 
I stole 50 bucks from my mom and we were going to 
go to New York City and meet Cindy Crawford. 

What is something that's surprised you most dur¬ 
ing all this success and support of your idea ? 

My eyes were opened through this experience 
that there were a lot more people with disabilities 
that shared my sense of humor. That’s what I’ve al¬ 
ways wanted, to find a community of people with 
disabilities that felt the same way that I did. Be¬ 
cause a lot of people in this disability community 
didn’t necessarily get my humor or think that it was 
positive. To get the sense that there are people out 



Zach Anner. Zach Anner. 


there that just want to be funny and have a good 
time and let their personality shine beyond their 
disabilities has been overwhelming. I didn’t have 
an idea of the scope of that until this whole thing 
happened. 

How do you want to be remembered? 

Wow, I’m just trying not to be forgotten right 
now. I mean I don’t think it’s important if I’m re¬ 
membered or not. I just hope that if I make any sort 
of imprint, it’s so that I can give anyone who would 
automatically be dismissed by most people a fair 
shot. I don’t think it’s necessarily about me being 
remembered; it’s about opening doors for others 
to go through. If someone has a disability or a dis¬ 
advantage, that they have a chance to follow their 
dreams and not just be automatically dismissed by 
others. Does that make sense? I don’t really feel like 
I’m that important. I have no illusions about what’s 
going on here. It’s really nice, but I feel like, if I’m 
going to give back one thing it’s that anybody can 
do this. 
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A Whole World of Street Papers 


Survey assesses growing movement 


S treetvibes is a member of the International 
Network of Street Papers (INSP), a profes¬ 
sional organization devoted to fostering 
the development of this unique social enterprise 
around the world. 

Although the 108 papers that make up INSP 
greatly vary in editorial policy, size and distribution, 
their common goal is to provide self-employment 
to homeless and other low-income people, who 
purchase street papers and sell them at a profit. 

INSP recently surveyed its members. Ninety-five 
papers participated. Following are the results. 

Geographical area covered by paper: 


o National-16% 
o Selected cities/regions: 83% 

Circulation frequency: 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


3ekly 

:hly 

t 2 months 


I jwprpcrp rirmlptinn 


7 papers, 7% 
15 papers, 15% 
39 papers, 41% 
21 papers, 22% 

7 papers, 7% 

8 papers, 8% 


Vendors 


On average, how many vendors do you work with 
per edition? 


0 

1-20 

24 papers, 25% 

0 

21-50 

26 papers, 27% 

0 

51-100 

18 papers, 19% 

0 

101-200 

18 papers, 19% 

0 

201-500 

14 papers, 15% 

0 

500+ 

8 papers, 8% 


Who are your main vendor group? 


o Homeless 
o Street homeless 
o Ex-homeless 
o Slum dwellers 
o Refugees/Immigrants 
o Unemployed 
o Drug/Alcohol users 


73 papers, 76% 
53 papers 55% 
64 papers, 67% 
26 papers, 27% 
23 papers 24% 
66 papers, 69% 


o Elderly (over 60) 38 papers, 40% 

o Youth (under 24) 24 papers, 25% 

o Women 44 papers, 46% 

o Mentally / physically 

disabled 43 papers, 45% 

o Other 11 papers, 11% 

Social and Economic Situation 

What do you consider to be the main social and 
economic problems that you face in the area (town, 
city, region, country) where you work? 

o Health: Drug/alcohol abuse, HIV domestic 
violence, lack of health care 

o Immigration: Refugees, asylum seekers, 
racism, xenophobic tendencies 

o Homelessness: Shortage of homeless shel¬ 
ters, mentally ill people 

o Social: Gap between rich and poor; tidying 
up of public areas - people pushed to the edge of so¬ 
ciety; social exclusion; discrimination/intolerance; 
lack of basic services, water, electricity; spending 
cuts; lack of acknowledgement that poverty exists; 
no industry - not enough jobs for unskilled work¬ 
ers; political attitude; inadequate government ser¬ 
vices; a need to change society’s misconceptions 
about poverty and homelessness, gentrification 
o Police: Criminalization of begging/home¬ 
lessness/vagrancy, fines, jail sentences; police vio¬ 
lence towards homeless, harassment. 

o Poverty: Increasing debt; economic crisis, 
businesses closed, bankruptcy; high cost of living 
i.e. rent, food, bills; low minimum wages; low un¬ 
employment benefit; lack of affordable housing; 
cost of public transport too high; lack of funding for 
additional housing projects; veterans; eviction 
o Crime: Prostitution, crime rate, 
o Jobs: Lack of education; low -killed work¬ 
ers, no jobs, unemployment 

o Other: Agriculture failing, poor environ¬ 
mental conditions 

Impact of your work 

In what ways has your whole organization had 
an impact on the eradication of poverty in 2009? 
o Policy change 24 papers, 25% 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Readership engaged 
Vendors moved on 
Earned income 
Campaigns 
Press coverage 
Events 


75 papers, 78% 
68 papers, 71% 
51 papers, 53% 
38 papers, 40% 
63 papers, 66% 
46 papers, 48% 


Impact of your street paper project 


Please estimate the total number of vendors who 
have benefited from your street-paper project in 


2009? 
o 1-50 

o 51-100 
o 101-200 

o 201-300 
o 301-500 
o 500+ 


34 papers, 35% 
10 papers, 10% 
18 papers, 19% 
9 papers, 9% 

15 papers, 16% 
12 papers, 13% 


How have these vendors benefited from your 
street paper project in 2009? (Please tick ALL that 
apply) 

Improved wellbeing 80 papers, 84% 

Earned an income 82 papers, 86% 

Training/education 49 papers, 51% 

Increased confidence 84 papers, 88% 

Moved on 68 papers, 71% 

Rehabilitation 37 papers, 38% 

Cultural/arts activities 52 papers, 54% 

Sports activities 31 papers, 32% 


Impact of any additional projects 


Does your organisation run any additional proj¬ 
ects? 

o Housing support 
o Drop in centre 
o Health support 
o Cultural/arts activities 
o Drug/alcohol rehabilitation 20 papers, 21% 
o Sports 29 papers, 30% 

o Campaigning 29 papers, 30% 

o Social enterprises 34 papers, 35% 

o Social-work provision 29 papers, 30% 


23 papers, 24% 
27 papers, 28% 
26 papers, 27% 
40 papers, 42% 


Please estimate how many people benefited from 
your additional projects in 2009. 113,663 



Participants at the International Network of Street Papers Conference in Melbourne, Australia. INSP .! 
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“Feed Me, Seymour, 

Feed Me All Night Long...” 



Veggie fried rice. Jeni Jenkins. 


By Jeni Jenkins 
Staff Writer 


W hen I was growing up, we rarely ate out; but when we did, we went 
for Chinese. I can remember my mother’s giddiness at the mention 
of “take-out” and even more her excitement when it was decided 
that we would upgrade to the Chinese buffet. What joy! Alas, her joy was not 
shared amongst us little ones during the wee years. For us, getting Chinese 
meant watching our parents devour strange exotic dishes out of white boxes 
or standing in line with our empty white porcelain, wrinkling our noses at the 
funny smelling vats of “Ewww” what is that? What snobs we were. 

Things have changed and now I can hardly restrain my giddiness at the 
mention of Chinese food. I’m American and Americans love Chinese food. 
Well, not really. We love our idealized version of Chinese food. Truth be told, 
most Americans, unless they have traveled to China (which I haven’t), prob¬ 
ably aren’t familiar with traditional Chinese cuisine (which I am not,) as most 
Chinese-American restaurants have adapted to cater to Western taste buds 
(like mine). Of all the dishes I have tried over the years, fried rice is still one of 
my faves -1 even liked it as a child - although it can be difficult to find a veg¬ 
etarian or vegan version at a restaurant. 

Fried rice is arguably one of the most popular Chinese-American dishes, 
aside from the infamous “Sweet and Sour Chicken” and “General Tzo’s Chick¬ 
en,” both American adaptations. This recipe is a simple, Americanized version 
that is full of veggie goodness and will easily please your snobbiest critic, even 
my kids love it, and they are total food snobs. 


Easy-To-Please Veggie Fried Rice 


Serving Size: 4-5 bellies 

2 cups water 

1 cup jasmine rice 

2 tablespoons oil - preferably sesame, but olive or vegetable will suffice 
1 sliced zucchini 

1 or 2 bell peppers (I prefer red and green) 

2 tablespoons minced garlic 

1 chopped red onion 

2 cups frozen peas 

M cup chopped green onions 
1/3 cup sesame seeds 
Crushed red pepper 
V4 cup soy sauce 
Other spices to taste 

4 uncooked eggs or egg substitute scrambled in a bowl (optional for 
vegans) 

• Combine water and rice in medium saucepan. Bring to boil, then cover 
and simmer on medium-low for 20 minutes. 

• While rice is cooking, heat oil in a wok or large skillet on medium-high. 
Toss zucchini, red onion, peppers and garlic in oil over medium-high for 
approximately 2 minutes. 

• Add the frozen peas and stir-fry an additional 2 minutes. 

• Add green onions, sesame seeds, crushed red pepper and soy sauce and 
stir-fry together for 1 minute. 

• Push veggies to the side of the pan, leaving enough room to pour in the 
uncooked eggs. If needed, heat 1 tsp oil first. For approximately 1 minute 
fry the eggs on medium heat until fluffy, using a spatula, constantly 
chopping and moving the egg around so as not to burn the egg. 

• Remove from heat, stir the cooked eggs with the fried veggies. 

• Carefully stir in the hot jasmine rice. 

• Voila, FEED! 



Artwork By Anthony Williams 





“Be as generous as 
possible to beggars.” 

- Pabongka Rinpoche 

Liberation in the Palm of Your Hand 
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Drinking from the World Cup 



Fans of the USA soccer team celebrate ahead of a 2010 World Cup match against Slovenia in Johannesburg. REUTERS/Brian Snyder. 


Is it un-American to enjoy soccer? 


By B. Clifton Burke 

Contributing Writer 

A s the pinnacle of sports unfolds in another 
hemisphere, and the majority of human 
beings on Earth tune in to follow along, 
the United States has once more displayed its re¬ 
sistance to a game that we call soccer, but every¬ 
one else calls football. Yet for the first time I have 
noticed that, when I admit to someone else that I 
enjoy soccer and the World Cup, it feels like I am 
admitting to them that I am slightly less American 
as a result. Why must we feel challenged by the in¬ 
ternational interest of the sport? Why is watching 
soccer a hippie or liberal thing to do? 

The first question is this: Is soccer really ignored 
in the United States? The answer is a bit complicat¬ 
ed because millions of people play it in school, but 
no one wants to watch it or read about it. One mea¬ 
sure that I hold to be true is that ESPN, the very net¬ 
work that airs every match, shows very little World 
Cup footage in its nightly highlight show; and when 
they do, it’s buried behind baseball, golf, NASCAR, 
NBA (even though the season just ended) and more 
baseball. ESPN will only make decisions that make 
it more money; and if the interest for World Cup 
footage were greater, it would be moved up in the 
show. 

I can't adequately explain why the United States 
has turned its back on soccer. Perhaps it’s the lack 
of scoring that turns Americans off. We’re about 
succeeding at all costs, and points means success, 
so therefore, we wanna see more points. 

Or maybe it’s because soccer isn't an American 
sport. While baseball, basketball and recently foot¬ 
ball have seen their rosters become increasingly 
international, they are all very much considered in¬ 
herently American. Soccer, then, is the opposite of 
that - and something opposite of inherently Ameri¬ 
can offends our inner patriot. Perhaps it’s a bit of 
social conditioning that steers us clear of following 
futbol. 


Or maybe it’s just one too many sports to follow. 
The English Premier League - widely considered 
the top soccer league in the world - takes place 
during the NFL season and can be both expensive 
and hard to find on cable television in the States. 
Speaking of television again, it can’t help that the 
matches are aired live beginning at 7 a.m. and end¬ 
ing around 4 p.m.; most of us work then, or at least 
pretend to, so what can you do? 

Regardless of the reason, a stigma about soccer 
remains in the American psyche and it is robbing 
the good people of some terrific athletic competi¬ 
tion. 

Not only are the games - or, that is, matches - 
highly entertaining; the culture of the game is ex¬ 
cellent, too. 

The first thing to think about is that it takes place 
in South Africa, where it is currently winter. Because 
of the extreme time and temperature difference, to 
me, it feels like watching soccer being played on 
another planet. 

Then there is, of course, the vuvuzallas. For those 
of you unfamiliar, a vuvuzalla is a small plastic horn 
used by soccer fans in South Africa. They make a 
noise that is an imitation to what a Viking horn 
should sound like. When played with thousands of 
others, it sounds like a swarm of something big and 
winged. Many Americans can’t stand the sound - 
television manufacturers have posted to their Web 
sites ways to audibly tune out the sound on their 
sets - but I don’t feel it distracts one bit from view¬ 
ing the game. Since it is a constant cacophony, one 
adjusts and tunes it out on his own. Plus, it’s part of 
another culture. Who are we to demand something 
as harmless as horns are banned from the stadi¬ 
ums? 

Another enjoyable side dish to the World Cup 
is the British commentators. I get such a kick out 
of hearing their slang and descriptions about the 
game. When New Zealand finished with a draw to 
Italy, the players were described as “going absolute¬ 
ly potty.” Typically, the play-by-play announcer has 


the smooth British accent, but the analyst often has 
more of a Scottish rogue, and it’s those guys who are 
at times hard to understand. Nonetheless, it simply 
would not be the same to hear a standard American 
accent list off all those exotic names. 

Which brings me to my last favorite cultural as¬ 
pect of the game: the players. Not only do they have 
spectacular names like Tshabalala, Boudebouz, 
Zigic and Kaka, names fit for any Star Wars universe; 
they also have every range of skin color and hair 
style, yet all look singularly soccer-like no matter 
what their appearance (except the Australian team; 
they look like dentists). Still, don’t let the long hair 
fool you; these guys are tough. Not only do they run 
an average of six miles a match, they also get kicked, 
head butted and aggressively booty-bumped into 
the ground on a very regular basis. Plus, they are 
minimally protected by padding - shin guards and 
a cup is all you get; good luck. 

Yet when they’re on their feet and with the ball, 
poetry unfolds. Their ability to control a round ob¬ 
ject so completely with their feet is astounding. Do¬ 
ing it while evading defenders and a goal tender is 
truly remarkable. This is why goals come so infre¬ 
quently and are such a premium: They are hard to 
do. When a player makes a goal, he often appears 
more relieved than pleased; when they miss, they 
look like their house just burned down. The pres¬ 
sure for the players - especially the favored ones - 
is immense. Their countries are counting on them 
and are often unforgiving to the smallest failures. 
For some places, their team has to win and do it 
in entertaining fashion in order to feel good about 
things. But on the same token, heroes are celebrat¬ 
ed for life. 

There are very few events that bring the world 
together like the World Cup. In global popularity, it 
is an unmatched spectacle of sport. If the United 
States ever developed a similar passion toward the 
game, perhaps it’s team would be more of a force. 
But for now, they are lukewarm like their nation’s 
interest in the game. 


Call 513-421-7803 xll to learn about Streetvibes subscriptions 
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Housing Issues 



Safe, Affordable and Unavailable 


The crisis of affordable housing 

By Michelle Dillingham 

Contributing Writer 

A ffordable Housing Advocates (AHA) recently hosted its annual 
meeting, which included a presentation of the report, “State of 
Affordable Housing in Hamilton County: The Crisis,” followed 
by some very moving speakers from the Greater Cincinnati Coalition 
for the Homeless Speakers Bureau, who spoke candidly to the 40 or so 
housing advocates about their experience of being homeless. 

A group of AHA members and volunteers convened earlier this year 
to conceptualize what a report on the state of affordable housing would 
look like. They used Louisville’s “State of Metropolitan Housing Report” 
as a model. Louisville annually publishes a report on affordable hous¬ 
ing and does a nice job. Some of Louisville’s reporting in previous years 
has been on “Targeting of CDBG Funds” and “Production and Rehabili¬ 
tation of Affordable Rental Housing.” 

AHA’s report was written by a group of people who had expertise in 
various areas of affordable housing. The data for the report was pulled 
from various sources, including the last U.S. Census. Soon the data 
from the 2010 Census will be available, and it will be interesting to com¬ 
pare any changes. AHA’s report has seven sections: Affordability, Fore¬ 
closures, Homelessness, Affordability and Transportation, Residential 
Segregation, Substandard Housing and Accessible Housing. 

AHA recognized the need for a baseline assessment of where our 
community is in terms of affordable housing. One of the frustrating 
things as an advocate is to read misinformation in the press or hear 
false statements by elected officials or other leaders related to afford¬ 
able housing. For example, we often hear from city leaders, “We have 
more than enough affordable housing in Cincinnati.” Yet in reality the 
demand for affordable housing far outweighs the supply. 

In Hamilton County, there are approximately 24,000 units of housing 
with rental subsidies, yet there are approximately 121,000 families who 
qualify for the assistance because of their low income. The waiting list 
for Housing Choice Vouchers (Section 8) has been closed since 2007; 
and when it was last open for two days, over 14,000 families sought 
applications. 

The young woman from the speakers bureau told how she had gone 
to Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing Authority a few days earlier and 
was told it would be six to eight months before a unit would be avail¬ 



able. One of the more intriguing pieces of information in the report is 
that between 1994 and 2009 Hamilton County has lost over 2,000 units 
of project-based subsidized housing. 

AHA’s report offers quantitative evidence that we do not have enough 
affordable housing. 

AHA sub-titled this report, “The Crisis,” to reflect the reality that 
the housing situation we face is unstable and has undergone abrupt 
changes given recent changes in our economy. The report demon¬ 
strates that the availability of safe, accessible, affordable housing in 
Hamilton County is not meeting the needs of our community. 

What is particularly exciting is that advocates now have a document 
against which to measure progress toward (or regression from) our 
goal to have more safe, accessible, affordable housing. AHA believes 
strongly in public education about the reality of affordable housing, 
and defining the problem is the first step. 

You can find a link to the report on AHA’s website at http: / /www.aha- 
cincy.org/. 



Worldwide Vendor Spotlight 


Up From Below 

By Ilse Weiss 
Contributing Writer 


N uremberg, Germany - Antonio Carlino 
has laid cable and drilled deep - a tough, 
dirty but respectable job. Since last au¬ 
tumn he’s sold Strassenkreuzer , a clean job. Never¬ 
theless, Carlino was shy at first because it’s hard to 
reveal himself as poor but very creditable. 

He’s now 54 years old, “too old,” he says, and 
smiles. Well, he wouldn’t consider himself too old 
for anything. He’s talking about the employment of¬ 
fice, potential employers. They’ve considered him 
to be too old for ages. As a result, Carlino doesn’t get 
any more work, not even a temporary job. At least 
this way, Carlino doesn’t get broken, tired or worn 
out. His hands are hard and calloused, but as soon 
as he smiles, his brown eyes twinkle. 

If good-natured meant that someone would be 
of great courage, then Carlino is very good-natured. 
He was already, when he arrived from Sicily in 
Nuremberg with his now deceased parents in 1970. 

“I was always in the building trade,” he says, de¬ 
claring at the same time that he always wanted to 
earn his own money. 

But he remained semi-skilled, and his command 
of German was poor, so he was among those easiest 
to replace when things weren’t going so well on the 
building site. 

For 30 years everything went quite well. Carlino 
knows Nuremberg, especially from below. Public 
works, laying cable - he felt comfortable doing that. 
Then he lost his job again. He looked for another 
job for one and a half years, and time was running 
out for him. He finally joined a scheme working as 
a kitchen porter in the warm shelter; that’s all there 
was. 


Through the warm shelter, Carlino 
came into contact with the Strassen¬ 
kreuzer sales department and sellers. 

Last September he submitted his un¬ 
employment-benefit supporting docu¬ 
ments to be able to register as a seller. 

Then he got the first issues for 70 cents 
each and stood on the street. 

“The first time you have to get over 
it,” Carlino says. “But the people there 
were so nice, and then it got easier.” 

Especially an old lady with a bicycle. 

He remembers the time she praised him 
for his courage. 

This builds up. 

“Why should I hide?” he asks. “When 
you get nothing, you have to go out in 
life.” 

He’s doing just that. In the middle of 
the city center, near the ship of fools, 

Mr. Carlino often sells starting at 8:30 
a.m. until around 5 p.m., depending on 
how business goes. 

In the big Italian ice cream parlors 
he can use the toilet; one of the waiters 
will then watch out for his newspapers. 

It might be that the countrymen have a 
heart for Carlino. 

And the customers, too. Carlino sells 
so consistently that he would soon like 
to be an established seller. Then he 
wouldn’t have to depend entirely on 
state benefits, at least. 

“I want to go my own way in peace,” 
he says. 

To turn an honest penny is to have an 
outlook. 

“Fifty-four isn’t old age - for employers, it is. But 
not for me. What the heck.” 


Antonio Carlino is a street-paper vendor in Germany. 

Gerd Grimm. 


Originally published in Strassenkreuzer. © www. 
streetnewsservice.org 
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Beggars Must Now Be Choosers 


CONTINUED FROM RAGE 1 

judge to issue preliminary and permanent injunctions to block the 
new rules. She represents the Homeless Coalition, Grace Place Catholic 
Worker House and Paul Eggleston Sr., who sometimes stays at the Drop 
Inn Center and sometimes panhandles. 

“Mr. Eggleston suffers from numerous physical and mental dis¬ 
abilities and receives social security assistance each month,” the com¬ 
plaint says. “This income, however, is insufficient to meet his mounting 
medical bills and also to cover food, clothing and basic necessities. As 
a result, Mr. Eggleston on occasion engages in non-aggressive solicita¬ 
tion to supplement his subsistence earnings. Mr. Eggleston fears that 
if (the new rules) take effect, he will be forced to either forfeit his First 
Amendment right to solicit alms or to live on the streets. Mr. Eggleston 
intends to continue soliciting alms as necessary to support himself and 
will therefore be excluded from the Drop Inn Center Shelterhouse and 
other homeless shelters in Cincinnati as a result.” 

The rules “are unconstitutional on their face,” Kinsley’s complaint 
says. She cites alleged violations such as “impermissible content-based 
restriction on protected expression,” prior restraint on speech, vague 
and overbroad restrictions and “improperly burden(ing) the right of 
free association.” 

People such as Eggleston aren’t the only ones forced to make a choice 
under the new rules. So are organizations like Grace Place, which pro¬ 
vides temporary housing to women and children who are in transition 
from homelessness. The new rules would force Grace Place to choose 
between respecting people’s rights and providing them shelter, accord¬ 
ing to Kinsley. 

“It will either be forced to censor, silence and punish the free-speech 
rights of its clients or to risk funding,” the complaint says. “Grace Place 
does not intend to comply with the anti-panhandling provision and 
therefore risks losing its certification as a result. In addition, if Grace 
Place elects not to enact an anti-panhandling policy in response to the 
city’s motions, it will be forever foreclosed from seeking government 
funding should it desire to do so in the future.” 

Going along 

It is telling that Grace Place is the only shelter in the Homeless Coali¬ 
tion that joined the lawsuit as an individual plaintiff. The explanation 
lies in the fact that Grace Place doesn’t accept city funding - or more, to 
the point, funding channeled through the Continuum of Care. 

City council didn’t pass an ordinance requiring the anti-panhandling 
policy at shelters. It passed a motion directing that the rule be made 
part of the city’s minimum standards for shelters. But first it took re¬ 
sponsibility for monitoring the standards away from the Homeless Co¬ 
alition - and gave it to the Continuum of Care. 

Kinsley’s lawsuit challenges that move, too. 

The Continuum of Care is in charge of managing - and disbursing 
- city and federal funding for programs serving homeless people. By 
joining the lawsuit, a shelter would be declaring it doesn’t want the 
Continuum of Care - the agency with the money - placed in charge of 
monitoring it. 

While some management at other agencies say off the record that 
they don’t want the changes in minimum standards, none are saying 
so publicly. Doing so could risk their relationships with the people who 
decide on funding. 

Relationships between the three players - the city, the Continuum of 
Care and the Homeless Coalition - are at the heart of the conflict. In a 
May 28 e-mail to various agencies serving homeless people, Kevin Finn, 
director of the Continuum of Care, said council’s decision to change the 


system arose from its relationship with the Homeless Coalition. 

“I have no insight into or knowledge of the relationship between the 
city and the Homeless Coalition,” Finn wrote. “I can only guess about 
the status of this relationship from what I read in the pages of Street- 
vibeSy and I would never purport to speak to the status of that relation¬ 
ship. However, I believe the status of that relationship is a factor in this 
issue.” 

Spring had pleaded with the Continuum of Care to oppose chang¬ 
ing the minimum standards - a process created and monitored by the 
Homeless Coalition for 20 years. In an e-mail to Finn, Spring appealed 
for his support. 

“Kevin, I am not asking you to stand up and yell, ‘Hell no, we won’t al¬ 
low this change!’ I am simply asking you to stand up and tell the truth to 
council and our agencies,” Spring wrote. “I am just asking you to say the 
coalition has done this for 20 years. ... There is no need to change this. 
The coalition should continue to monitor the minimum standards.” 

Instead Finn gave a tepid acknowledgment that there was no need 
for the change. But, he said, the Continuum of Care would go along 
with it. 

“I do not believe that this change must be made,” Finn wrote. “On the 
other hand, if passing minimum standards is a condition of receiving 
funding from or through the city, as the above named funds do, then it 
also makes sense to have the entity which oversees the funding oversee 
the minimum standards monitoring. Therefore, if the city does decide, 
after dialogue with the coalition, to end their current shelter monitor¬ 
ing relationship, and then designates the (Continuum of Care) to take 
over the monitoring of emergency shelter standards, we will.” 

“He told me' 

The city never engaged in a “dialogue with the coalition,” Spring says. 
Moreover, the Continuum of Care was more than a passive observer in 
council’s actions, he says. Finn actually wrote the panhandling rules 
enacted by council, according to Spring. 

“I know Kevin wrote the panhandling rules,” Spring says. “He told me 
he wrote it.” 

Finn and a Streetvibes writer exchanged phone messages but didn’t 
connect in time for an interview. 

While the two agencies have sometimes disagreed in the past, they 
have collaborated until now on items such as minimum standards and 
the homeless counts required for federal funding. But their differences 
are now coming to the fore. 

Publicly distributed e-mails between Finn and Spring contain in¬ 
creasingly sharp remarks on a variety of topics. Spring cautioned 
against “the Continuum of Care or any other organization creating 
pressure based on misinformation.” Within an hour Finn replied, “For 
the record, I would encourage the Homeless Coalition, or any other en¬ 
tity, to seek clarification on such issues before trashing anyone publicly 
- not after.” Three days later Finn warned against escalation: “It is im¬ 
portant for those of us who are fighting to assist homeless people not 
to get distracted and off target and begin wasting our energy fighting 
each other.” 

It might be too late. The Homeless Coalition is a membership organi¬ 
zation. One of the chief benefits of membership is participating in the 
minimum-standards process. Taking that role away from the Homeless 
Coalition is an economic threat to the coalition’s existence, according 
to Kinsley’s complaint. 

“If (the council motions) take effect, the coalition will no longer be 
vested with the responsibility of providing the minimum-standards 
certification program, and as a result will likely lose members and 
funding,” the complaint says. 


Streetvibes vendors keep 75% of sales. 
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The New Marijuana Majority 

Support for reform of prohibition is growing 


By Corey Gibson 
Contributing Writer 

S eventy-three percent of Ohioans 
support the use of medical marijua¬ 
na, according to a poll conducted as 
part of a study by the University of Cincinna¬ 
ti Institute for Policy Research. A surprising 
58 percent of conservatives and 64 percent 
of people over the age of 65 also support the 
use of medical marijuana. 

Yet some people are still struggling with 
Ohio’s marijuana laws. The study cites one 
man, Randy Brush, who was sentenced to 
three years in prison after four marijuana 
plants were found in his backyard. Brush 
had no prior criminal history. Another case 
cited in the study is that of Addie Cyrus. 
Cyrus, who has no criminal record and the 
full support of her doctors to smoke mari¬ 
juana to help with medical problems, was 
arrested in 2009 after the Knox County Sher¬ 
iff’s Office seized 813 grams from her home. 
The fact that she is smoking marijuana with 
her doctor’s knowledge is not going to be ad¬ 
missible in court. 

This is where the National Organization 
for the Reform of Marijuana Laws (NORML) 
_ steps in. NORML sup¬ 
ports the right of adults 
to use marijuana re¬ 
sponsibly, whether for 
medical, personal or in¬ 
dustrial purposes. It has 
also provided a voice for 
Americans who oppose 
the prohibition of mari¬ 
juana and want to end 
the legal struggles that 
often accompany smok¬ 
ing marijuana. NORML 
advocates for respon¬ 
sible marijuana smokers 
who want the drug legal¬ 
ized in the near future. 
The number one pri- 

- ority of the Miami Valley 

chapter of NORML? 

“Get people aware and engaged in changing 
politicians’ minds,” says Robert Ryan, state 
chapter coordinator for Ohio NORML. 

The hardest job for NORML is getting peo¬ 
ple to feel comfortable talking about marijua¬ 



While California considers legalizing marijuana, Cincinnati has made it a jailable offense. 

REUTERS/Alexandria Sage. 


With such strict 
marijuana laws in the 
city of Cincinnati, a 
political candidate’s 
stating he or she 
supports the use of 
medical marijuana 
is rather surprising. 

Under a city 
ordinance, possession 
of a small amount of 
pot - less than 100 
grams - can result in 
an immediate arrest, 
leading to 30 days in 
jail and a $250 fine 


na and marijuana reform, according to Ryan. 
He poses a question to anyone he meets who 
opposes his positive views of the use of mari¬ 
juana: “What is your ethical or moral justifica¬ 
tion for putting someone away, taking away 
their freedom, for consuming or possessing 
something like marijuana?” 

In a recent local political forum that Ryan 
attended, Fox News commentator Phil Heim¬ 
lich asked candidates if they would support 
the use of medical marijuana. 

“Every single candidate said yes to medical 
marijuana, and one of them said yes to full le¬ 
galization,” Ryan says. “I was stunned.” 

With such strict marijuana laws in the city 
of Cincinnati, a political candidate’s stating he 
or she supports the use of medical marijuana 
is rather surprising. Under a city ordinance, 
possession of a small amount of pot - less 
than 100 grams - can result in an immediate 
arrest, leading to 30 days in jail and a $250 
fine (see “Cincinnati’s Marijuana Law Fiasco,” 
issue of May 15). Another controversial pro¬ 
posal, which might be enacted nationwide, 
would mean a person could be arrested for 


driving under the influence if he has any mari¬ 
juana metabolites in his body. 

“The current law in Ohio (is), if you have 
some sort of marijuana offense, that you could 
lose your driving license,” Ryan says. “You 


Marijuana Math 

Approximate amount spent annually in the 
U.S. on the war on drugs: $40 billion 
Percent of Americans who favor full legaliza¬ 
tion of marijuana: 44 percent 
Number of states that allow the medical use of 
marijuana: 14 
Number of people arrested for a marijuana law 
violation in 2008: 847,864 
Number of people arrested for a marijuana law 
violation since 1965: over 20 million. 

Source: Miami Valley Chapter ,; NORML 


Streetvlbes is a newspaper that provides relevant discussions of 
homelessness, poverty and other related social justice issues 
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could be sitting at home, not even in your car, 
get a marijuana charge and you could lose 
your license. Does it make sense economical¬ 
ly. Your license is taken away. How can you get 
to your job? You’re going to end up losing your 
job and going on unemployment and making 
the situation worse.” 

The Miami Valley chapter of NORML, which 
just formed this year, is working to change 
these laws and make politicians realize that 
marijuana prohibition is not control. 

“We have been in contact with several law¬ 
yers and seeing if the cities have the ability 
to lessen the (paraphernalia) offense,” Ryan 
says. 

Drug-paraphernalia charges are even more 
misguided than drug charges, Ryan says. Para¬ 
phernalia can be anything from a straw to a 
spoon to a pipe to nearly anything else drugs 
can be smoked out of; and those charges can 
carry larger offenses than the drug charges 
themselves. 

With most people uncomfortable talking 
about legalization, Ryan has a tough job ahead. 
In a one-minute advertisement entitled, “Le¬ 
galization: Yes We Can,” seen on the NORML 
website and local TV channels, people of dif¬ 
ferent professions, ages and cultures call for 
the repeal of prohibition. 

“These are normal people that say marijua¬ 
na prohibition doesn’t work,” Ryan says. “Let’s 
legalize it, tax it and control it.” 

For more information about NORML , visit 
miamivalleynorml.organd OARO.org. 
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A Jump Into Blackish Water, 
Wavy with Moonlight 

By Spencer Ledyard 

I was in a tree, blank on the bank of the Mississippi, 
Looking out and falling asleep, no town for miles, 

No lights but moonlights, up and down in rapids, 

Little rising rolls of water over rocks in the riverbed. 

A raft come by, logs tied together with hemp line, 

Logs from a tree like the one I was in but heavy 
With river water. There was so much river in them, 

And a boy on the raft with so much river in him. 

He tied himself to the raft with extra hemp line. 

He stripped as bare as nature would allow him. 

There was no town for miles, nothing to hold him 
Back but any fear he might have made for himself. 

He jumped. The blackish water waved around. 

The only sound for miles was 
The sound he made himself. 


Ode for Ms. Johnny Mae 

By Willa D. Jones 

I heard that Ms. Johnny Mae had passed away 
Gone to glory to she took her leave just yesterday 
I never knew her well enough to sit and chat 
On a good day I would see her in the front where she sat 
I know as long as I remember her face and her smile 
Sitting on the front porch with grace and so much style 
I will remember the kindness she shared with everyone 
Her kindness can be rewarded now that her life is done 
As long as we keep her in our minds and in our hearts 
She will forever be in our memory never to part 
So may God bless and keep you close Ms. Johnny Mae 
Forever in eternity for your peace and for your soul 
We all pray 


Letters to the Editor 


Blindly Following 

To the Editor: 


Yes, Obama’s at fault for the slowness of the BP oil spill cleanup. What’d he 
do wrong? He listened to an oil company. He believed what they said and ac¬ 
cepted their assurances. And here come the Republicans ready to set things 
right. The Republicans would never blindly follow the dictates of an oil com¬ 
pany, would they? Or just swallow their assurances at face value? Of course not. 
So America can sleep better now, knowing that a political party that’s not afraid 
to take on Big Oil is waiting in the wings to save the day. 

Martin Stiller 
Cincinnati 


Have something 
on your mind? 
Want to comment 
on an article or 
vendor? 


Let us know: 

117 E. 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

streetvibes2@yahoo.com 


If you like what you read, but don't live in the Cincinnati area, you 
can subscribe to Streetvibes . Call us at 513-421-7803 x 12 to learn 

more about subscribing to Streetvibes . 
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Need Help or Want to Help? 


Shelter: Women and Children 

Central Access Point 
Cincinnati Union Bethel 

300 Lytle Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Bethany House 

1841 Fairmount Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45214 

Grace Place Catholic Worker House 

6037 Cary Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45224 

Salvation Army 

131 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

YWCA Battered Women’s Shelter 

Shelter: Men 


381-SAFE 
768-6907 

557-2873 

681-2365 

762-5660 

872-9259 

241-5525 


City Gospel Mission 

1419 Elm Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Justice Watch 241-0490 

St. Fran/St. Joe Catholic Work. House 381-4941 
1437 Walnut Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mt. Airy Shelter 661-4620 


Shelter: Both 

Anthony House (Youth) 


961-4080 


St. Francis Soup Kitchen 
Churches Active in Northside 

4230 Hamilton Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45223 
FreeStore/FoodBank 

112 E. Liberty Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Madisonville Ed & Assistance Center 
4600 Erie Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45227 
Serves area codes: 45226, 45227, 45208, 
St. Vincent de Paul 

1125 Bank Street, Cinti, Ohio 45214 

Treatment: Men 

Charlie’s 3/4 House 

2121 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Prospect House 

682 Hawthorne Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45205 

Starting Over 

Treatment: Women 

First Step Home 

2203 Fulton, Cinti, Ohio 45206 

Treatment: Both 


535-2719 

591-2246 

241-1064 

271-5501 

45209 

562-8841 


784-1853 

921-1613 

961-2256 

961-4663 


Crossroad Health Center 
5 E. Liberty St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Health Resource Center 
Homeless Mobile Health Van 
McMicken Dental Clinic 
40 E. McMicken Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mental Health Access Point 
Mercy Franciscan at St. John 
1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
NAMI of Hamilton County 
PATH Outreach 

Other Resources 

Center Independent Living Options 
Emmanuel Community Center 

1308 Race St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Peaslee Neighborhood Center 

214 E. 14th St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Franciscan Haircuts from the Heart 

1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Goodwill industries 
Healing Connections 
Mary Magdalen House 

1223 Main St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 


381-2247 

357-4602 

352-2902 

352-6363 

558-8888 

981-5800 

458-6670 

977-4489 


241-2600 

241-2563 

621-5514 

381-0111 

771-4800 

751-0600 

721-4811 


2728 Glendora Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45209 




People Working Cooperatively 

351-7921 

Caracole (HIV/AIDS) 

761-1480 

AA Hotline 

351-0422 

The Caring Place 

631-1114 

1821 Summit Road, Cinti, Ohio 45237 


CCAT 

381-6672 

United Way 

211 

Drop Inn Center 

721-0643 

830 Ezzard Charles Dr. Cinti, Ohio 45214 


Women Helping Women 

977-5541 

217 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Joseph House (Veterans) 

241-2965 

Off The Streets 

421-5211 

Interfaith Hospitality Network 

471-1100 

1522 Republic Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 




Lighthouse Youth Center (Youth) 

221-3350 

Hamilton County ADAS Board 

946-4888 

Hamilton/Middletown 


3330 Jefferson, Cinti, Ohio 45220 


Recovery Health Access Center 

281-7422 





Sober Living 

681-0324 

St. Raephaels 

863-3184 

Housina: 


Talbert House 

641-4300 

Salvation Army 

863-1445 





Serenity House Day Center 

422-8555 

CMHA 

721-4580 

Advocacv 


Open Door Pantry 

868-3276 

Excel Development 

632-7149 





OTR Community Housing 

381-1171 

Catholic Social Action 

421-3131 

Northern Kentucky 


114 W. 14th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Community Action Agency 

569-1840 



Tender Mercies 

721-8666 

Contact Center 

381-4242 

Brighton Center 

859-491-8303 

27 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


1227 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


799 Ann St. Newport, KY 


Tom Geiger House 

961-4555 

Franciscan JPIC 

721-4700 

ECHO/Hosea House 

859-261-5857 

Dana Transitional Bridge Services 

751-0643 

Gr. Cinti Coalition for the Homeless 

421-7803 

Fairhaven Resuce Mission 

859-491-1027 

Volunteers of America 

381-1954 

117 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Homeward Bound Youth 

859-581-1111 

Anna Louise Inn 

421-5211 

Intercommunity Justice & Peace Cr. 

579-8547 

Mathews House 

859-261-8009 



Legal Aid Society 

241-9400 

Homeless & Housing Coalition 

859-727-0926 

Food/Clothina 


Ohio Justice & Policy Center 

421-1108 

Parish Kitchen 

859-581-7745 



Faces Without Places 

363-3300 

Pike St. Clinic 

859-291-9321 

Lord’s Pantry 

621-5300 

Stop AIDS 

421-2437 

Transitions, Inc 

859-491-4435 

OTR/Walnut Hills Kitchen & Pantry 

961-1983 



Welcome House of NKY 

859-431-8717 

OTR: 1620 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Health 


205 West Pike Street, Covington, KY 41011 

Walnut Hills: 2631 Gilbert, Cinti, Ohio 45206 



Women’s Crisis Center 

859-491-3335 

Our Daily Bread 

621-6364 

Center for Respite Care 

621-1868 

VA Domiciliary 

859-559-5011 

1730 Race Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


3550 Washington Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45229 


VA Homeless 

859-572-6226 


Compliments of 

Judge Mark Painter 

United Nations Appeals Tribunal, 2009- 
Ohio Court of Appeals, 1995—2009 
Hamilton County Municipal Court, 1982—1995 

Judging strictly on merit for 29 years 

wwwjudgepainter.org 

Paid for by the Judge Painter Cte M Paul Gaffney, CPA, Treas,, 5086 Wooster Road ■ Cincinnati, OH 45226 
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Photos in Service of Justice 


Gordon Baer's enduring effect 

M ississippi 1, Mississippi 2, Mis¬ 
sissippi 3: These are the words 
that introduced Gordon Baer to 
photography. 

Baer was 8 years old when on a Satur¬ 
day morning, accompanying his father to a 
meeting at the high school where he served 
as football coach, he heard these words com¬ 
ing from a room in the basement. He found 
out they were being pronounced by Brother 
Josephus teaching a student camera club, 
using the words to time the exposure of his 
photographs. Brother Josephus would then 
take a piece of white paper, put it in a water¬ 
like liquid, and an image will progressively 
appear. Baer was mesmerized. 

Baer, a photojournalist, was born in Louis¬ 
ville, Ky. As a child he had an old box camera 
he used for assignments at the YMCA activ¬ 
ity club he belonged to and for the yearbook 
in his Junior high school. Very early on he 
was also developing and exhibiting his own 
photographs. 

Baer attended the University of Kentucky 
at Lexington, initially studying chemistry, 
then the University of Louisville, focusing on 
fine arts and photography. At both places he 
documented life on campus functioning as 
the student newspaper’s photographer. 

In the beginning, his desire through pho¬ 
tography was to organize and control people, 
telling them what to do; he soon realized, 
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By Saad Ghosn 

Contributing Writer 





however, that the control he was seek¬ 
ing would be more powerfully achieved 
by controlling viewers’ emotions by the 
images he would create. His photos be¬ 
came full of feelings, focusing on social 
issues and ills, the human always at 
their center. 

While a student at the University of 
Louisville, Baer interned as a photojour¬ 
nalist at the Louisville Courier. He met 
Shirley Williams, a writer, who took him 
to visit her family in the Appalachian 
foothills of eastern Kentucky. There he 
witnessed the battering and destruc¬ 
tion of the rugged landscape by careless 
companies that had acquired the rights 
to mine the coal-rich area. The land- 
owners had been lured to sign deeds 
allowing the underground exploitation 
of their land, not informed that new 
extraction technologies would make it 
unstable, causing mountaintops to run 
down the valley. They were angry, rebel¬ 
ling at the rape of their land and the pol¬ 
lution of their streams, and wanted to 
make their plight to the governor. Baer’s 
photographs spoke for them. 

Not only were his 25 prints of the rav¬ 
ages he saw exhibited in the State Capi- Gordon Baer says individuals come first. Saad Ghosn. 
tol; they were also flown to Washington, 

D.C., shared with Congress and the Na¬ 
tional Governors’ Conference. The photos 
helped accelerate passage of legislation con¬ 
trolling strip mining. 

Baer also actively participated in the civil 
rights movement, attending marches, dem¬ 
onstrations and protests, documenting them 
and spreading their images. He had met Rev. 

Martin Luther King Jr., who regularly visited 
Louisville, where his brother led a parish. 

Baer followed King to Washington, D.C., and 
captured in his photos the freedom march of 
1963. 

In 1965 Baer joined the Cincinnati Post as 
a photojournalist. This took him to various 
assignments, some mundane, oth¬ 
ers more socially concerned. One 
assignment was to photograph a 
family with an autistic child. Parents 
with such children were blaming 
themselves for their kids’ condition, 

Bruno Bettelheim, the renowned 
child psychiatrist, having theorized 
the disorder was linked to cold, un¬ 
caring parents. Aware of the often- 
unjustified sense of guilt this theory 
was generating, Baer instead showed 
in his photos the humane family en¬ 
vironments of the affected children, 
depicting affectionate, loving, yet 
powerless parents. 

During the Vietnam War, while 
based in Korea with the U.S. Air 
Force, Baer used his photographs to 
call attention to American soldiers 
often misbehaving, insensitive to 
and disrespectful of the local cul¬ 
ture. He documented the abusive 
treatment and shattered lives of the 
many “comfort” women the war 
conditions had favored. 

In the late 70s Baer captured the 
enduring effects of war on returning 
Vietnam veterans. He attended group 
therapy sessions of vets suffering 
from post-traumatic stress disorder, 
visited their homes, participating in 
their family lives, experienced first¬ 
hand their persistent nightmares. 

He quickly found out that the war 


had not ended for many of them, that it had 
installed itself in their living rooms, dreams, 
relationships. Baer reflected with eloquence 
and moving images their situation and daily 
turmoil. His photographs, exhibited in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., part of the Vietnam Memorial 
Dedication Display, earned him the presti¬ 
gious Nikon World Understanding Award, 
“given to the photographer whose work best 
serves the common purposes of man.” 

When visiting Louisiana, Mo., for a work¬ 
shop, Baer focused his photography on a 
group of workers enrolled by corporations to 
farm Stark Apple Orchards. He documented 
their exploitation and poor treatment, worse 
than that of previous prisoners of what used 
to be a German prisoner-of-war camp. 

In 2000 he did a moving series of pho¬ 
tographs related to his dying aunt Beck, a 
reflection on the frailty of the aged human 
being, on mortality, also on the potential ne¬ 
glect of the elderly in impersonal and under¬ 
staffed nursing homes. 

Two years ago Baer was the moving force 
behind Shattered Myths , a show involving 
many local artists, including himself, deal¬ 
ing with the Iraq war and its deleterious ef¬ 
fects on human beings, military and civil¬ 
ians alike. 

In his works, Baer always advocates for 
the poor, the exploited, the abused - for the 
human in general. He also speaks loudly 
his opposition to violence of any sort. As he 
originally wanted, he was able to develop 
a strong photographic arm with which to 
touch the viewer, involve and implicate him 
into his images. Baer’s camera has always 
served as his strong voice. 

“I was able to use the power of the pho¬ 
tographic print to successfully transmit my 
messages, make people feel things I feel my¬ 
self,” he says. “I am at a crossroads right now, 
not sure how to go. I want to start writing 
and put my wisdom in words. But whatever 
I do, I know that I will always focus on the 
individual’s rights, on peace in this world.” 




It Takes Time for Psychic Wounds to Heal. 

Gordon Baer. 


Artists as Activists is a regular column highlighting Greater Cincinnati artists who use art as a vehicle for change. 
Saad Ghosn is the founder of SOS Art. Ghosn can be contacted at saad.ghosn@uc.edu. 








